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Any food left in cold storage longer than the specified ten months 
may be offered for sale by the person in charge of the warehouse, 
twenty days' notice having been given the owner of the food. 
This sale shall take place within thirty days after the expiration of 
the prescribed period of storage, and the proceeds of the sale shall 
be paid to the owner, after the cost of storage and other charges 
have been deducted therefrom. If such food has been condemned 
by the state board of health, it shall be destroyed or otherwise disposed 
of according to the directions of the board. 

The penalty for violation of any part of this law is a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars for the first offense, but a second offense 
shall be counted as a misdemeanor. 

Lorian P. Jefferson. 

Commission Government, Progress of, in California. Under 
the home rule provisions of the constitution of California (article 11, 
section 8), permitting cities of more than 3,500 inhabitants to frame 
their own charters (subject to the approval of the legislature), eight 
cities have adopted a commission form of government. The list, 
compiled by the Short Ballot Organization, and brought down to 
June 23, 1911, include Berkeley (40,000), Modesto (4,000), Monte- 
rey, San Diego (39,000), San Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz (11,000), 
Vallejo, and Oakland (150,000). 

In order to permit cities of 3,500 and less inhabitants to adopt the 
commission form if they desire, the last legislature passed an act 
(Chapter 418, Laws of 1911) granting such authority. 

The law provides that the boards of trustees of cities of the fifth 
class (of from 3,000 to 10,000 inhabitants) and of the sixth class (of 
not exceeding 3,000), may at any time submit to the voters of their 
cities at any municipal or special election, the question of the divi- 
sion of the administration of the municipality into five departments, 
providing for the assignment of their several members as heads of 
such departments, and defining the duties, powers and responsibili- 
ties of each commissioner. 

The law further" provides that, subject to the provisions of the act, 
the board by a majority vote may appoint its several members as the 
respective commissioners of the departments; and may by like vote 
from time to time change such appointment. In case the ordinance 
requires commissioners to devote a specified number of hours each 
business day to the performance of their official duties, salaries may 
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be granted; the amount to be fixed by the ordinance submitted to 
the people. 

A majority of votes cast at the election carries the proposition. 

The second main subdivision of the act makes provision that the 
board of trustees may submit the question as to whether the officers 
who are at present elected, or any of them, other than the trustees, 
shall be appointed by the board. The names of the officers to be 
included must be specified on the ballot. If, at the election, a majority 
of those voting on the question vote "Yes," on the expiration of the 
terms of the officers designated, such offices shall be filled by, and 
shall be held subject to, the pleasure of the board. 

The adoption of both of the above propositions, in the language of 
the title of the act, "provides the so-called commission form of 
government." 

Charles Homer Talbot. 

Corrupt Practice Laws. Ohio and New Jersey have been added 
to the list of states with efficient corrupt practice acts, by legislation 
just passed. The Ohio law attempts to restrict the excessive use of 
money in campaigns by requiring a strict accounting of all funds 
used for such purposes and their expenditure only through candidal es, 
political committees or those directly answerable to them. Two or 
more persons co-operating to secure the success or defeat of a political 
party or principle in a campaign, constitute a political committee. 
All committees must operate through treasurers who are responsible 
for compliance with the law in respect to all receipts and disburse- 
ments. Candidates and political treasurers must file itemized state- 
ments of campaign expenses and for the enforcement of the law, 
special proceedings are provided which may be instituted by the 
attorney-general of the state, the prosecuting attorney of the county, a 
candidate voted for at the election, or by five resident, qualified voters. 

Purposes for which campaign funds may be used are limited to those 
incidental to the conduct of public meetings, the maintenance of polit- 
ical headquarters, for securing speakers and for advertising, traveling 
expenses, postage, etc. The law relative to bribery and the intimi- 
dation or interference with electors in the exercise of their right of suf- 
frage is strengthened. Employers are prohibited from attempting to 
influence the political opinions of their employees by displaying 
political notices or making threats. Newspapers and periodicals may 
not lend their columns for the publication of political threats, solic- 



